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TO LUCY SEYMOUR, 


Original. 
Sand for the Monument?—No, 
*Tis not thine the base sand to supply, 
But to regions of beauty thy fancy shall go, 
Over earth and in ocean and sky, 


By taste and discernment well skilled, 
Toselect what is graceful or rare, 

To deck the proud column of mind, we would build 
Of all that is noble and fair. 


She shall rove amongst earth’s sunny bowers— 
Shall visit the gardens of spring, 

And twining a wreath of unwithering flowers, 
The delicate tribute shall bring. 


She shall dive in the fathomless deep, 
In the realms of the Sea-God to find 

“The treasures of thought,” that in ocean-beds sleep, 
To embellish our column of mind. 





She shall pierce the blue concave above, 
Through the trackless expanse of the sky, } 

In search of the fair and the wond’rous shall rove, 
And bring us a boon from on high. 


Nor neglecting thine own “Rustic Glen,” 
Its beauties thy fancy shall fire, 
And oft-times elicit, though simple, a strain 
That shall exquisite pleasure inspire. 
Balt. May 29, 1837. eet 





WINONA—THE INDIAN'S FIRST LOVE. 


BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


Original. 


Winona, which signifies—the first born, was the name of 
one of the most interesting Indian girls that ever lived upon 
the banks of the upper Mississippi. She was the daughter of | 
Wapasha, an old and much beloved chief of the Dacotas na- 
tion, whose early life had been a series of brave and victori- 
ous deeds, forming a brilliant page in the volume of Indian 
history; unlike many of his kind, the venerable warrior, 
though in some degree enfeebled by the infirmities of his ad- 
vanced years, relaxed not his energies, nor hesitated when the | 
opportunity offered of adding’ new laurels to those he had al- 
ready obtained, but foremost, as he had ever been in the bat- || 
tle and in the chase, he dashed on, regardless of difficulty or || 
danger, determined to triumph or fall in honorable defeat. 

Wapasha was fond of his home, and his little family, which 
consisted but of his wife, his daughter and himself, next to 
his personal fame, was his greatest and most constant care. 
Winona was the child of his age, his first, his last, his only 
one; he cherished her as the bright and beautiful star, that 
arose after the meridian of his life had passed, to cheer his | 
declining days with her smile, and relieve by her affectionate 
Attention, the monotony of the he se comfortless evening || 
of his existence. It was his custom, of an evening when he || 
had returned from hunting, or whatever had engaged him || 
curing the day, to call for his daughter, and leading her forth | 
through field and forest, he would point out to her the glories || 
and grandeurs of nature, and talk to her of the strength and 
Power of the matchless Manitou who bad made them all, and ! 
spread them out for the enjoyment of his favorite children. 
Ina little while, he made an enthusiast of the artless girl, 
and it became the hizhest gratification of her heart, and 
feemingly the chief purpose of her life, to wander out and 
Worship the Great Spirit in the magnificent temple of nature 
Which to her unsophisticated bosom, seemed to have been 
formed for the benefit and enjoyment of the favored tribes. 

An incident occurred in the early part of Winona’s life, || 





| tivals of a general character; in the ceremonies, the men and 


| the request was granted and she alone of all the prisoners 


| mind, of attempting to escape; she raised her head and di- 


| tertained the affection of a sister. 


| tunately received from a viper, a few days previous to the 


| any threatened misfortune. His being left however was a 


| of events, which, though they added strength and dignity to 
her character, terminated in the darkness and gloom of mis- 


fortune. This incident is preserved most sacredly among the 
Dacotas and handed down from “sire to son” as memorable 
|and important tradition. It may not be irrelavant to relate 
| it here. 

A nation, living on the borders of Spirit lake, had frequent- 
ly encroached upon the hunting grounds of the Dacotas and 
committed depredations unwarranted, even by the unwritten 
regulations of savage honor. The Dacotas, possessing in an 
eminent degree, that very general and strongly exhibited fea- 
ture in the Indian character—“tenacity in regard to rights,” 
resented firmly and manfully the insult, and worsted their 
enemies in several instances in the war that ensued. It was 
the custom of the Dacotas at certain seasons, to celebrate fes- 


women engaged separately, and pursued such plans of amuse- 
ment as were agreed upon by the aged and more experienced, 
On one of these occasions, the warriors of the offending tribe, 
descended the Mississippi, and while the chiefs, with their 
hunters were absent, fell upon Keoxa, the principal village of 
the Dacotas, and after plundering it of every thing they could 
carry away, made prisoners of the women, whom they con- 
ducted to their encampment, which for convenience, they had 
located about four miles from the river. The ravagers, had 
by some means heard of the intended festival of their ene- 
mies, and sent spies to reconnoitre and ascertain the time 
when the condition of the village would be defenceless; and 
well did they use that favorable circumstance to execute their 
long meditated plans of revenge. Having succeeded, far be- 
yond their expectations in the capture of the property of the | 
Dacotas, while flushed with victory, and exulting in the deed 
they had accomplished, the advice of an old warrior, that they 
should wait at their post until the men should return, and 
while they were worn down by fatigue and little expected, 
an attack, fall upon and destroy them—was received with 
shouts of applause; instead, therefore, of hurrying off immedi- 





ment, stationed their guards, and prepared for a powerful and 
deadly conflict. 

Winona, at this time, was in her thirteenth year; and being 
very beautiful, one of the chiefs of the marauding tribe— 
loved her, the moment he saw her, and interceded with the 
governors of the expedition to allow her to remain unfettered; 


was left unbound. About midnight the thought entered her 


rected by the light of the moon, crawled unobserved to the 
side of Ne-wonka a boy of about sixteen years, who had been 
her constant companion from infancy, and for whom she en. | 
Ne-wonka, was an intre- 
pid and fearless lad, and an excellent hunter; he had been left | 
behind by the men, in consequence of a bite, he had unfor- 


feast; the bite of the reptile being considered ominous of some 
great national calamity, the Indians hoped to avert the evil by | 
leaving the boy in charge of the women, who were always | 
supposed to possess power superior to the men in warding off | 


fortunate circumstance, as by it, he was enabled with the as. | 
sistance of Winona, to be of essential service to his nation. | 
The resolute girl after acquainting Ne-wonka with the project 
she had conceived of escape, and the hope she entertained of 


ately, as was their first resolve, they remained in their copceal. | 








rescuing their mothers and friends, with much difficulty suc- 


|ceeded in breaking the thongs with which his wrists were 


bound; they both rolled with great caution a considerable dis- 





Which, while it endeared her to her nation and obtained for 
* many and distinguished privileges, gave rise to a series 





tance on the ground, until they were confident of being be- 
yond the reach of the guard, when raising upon their feet,’ 





hand in hand they fled through the forest. An arrow that 
hummed by their heads and rustled among the thick foliage 
beyond, soon convinced them that they were discovered; a 
dozen Indians instantly sprung from their bushy shelter, and 
yelled furiously as they rushed like wind in the pursuit. The 
fugitives quickened their speed and maintained the advance 
though their pursuers gained upon them, until they reached 
the river, into which they immediately plunged and swam to 
the opposite shore; they continued their flight, with their foes 
close in the rear till the morning dawned above the hills be- 
fore them. On the banks of a narrow creek they were met 
by the returning friends, laden with the fruits of their success. 
The tale of their misfortune was soon told, and the enraged 
warriors whetted their rude hatchets for revenge. The In- 
dians who had chased Ne-wonka and Winona were now in 
turn pursued, and eleven overtaken and slain. The warriors 
hastened over the hills and plains by the shortest route, and 
coming up to their enemies, while they were merrily torment- 
ing their prisoners, they captured and destroyed the entire 
party. 

For this act of heroism Winona obtained the plaudits of 
her nation, while Ne-wonka who was the son of a poor widow, 
and was equally entitled to their gratitude received but littlc 
attention. It was with the unlettered savages as it has ever 
been with their civilized successors—titles and authority wore 
the laurels of conquest, and the honors of noble deeds, while 
the humble were obliged to give the glory their own exploits 
had gained, to superiors and themselves remain unnoticed 


| until some mighty act should result in revolution, when there 
| might perhaps arise some trifling hope of preferment. The 


secret is in this—Winona was the child of a proud chief . 
whose ancestors boasted of their bravery and bequeathed fame 
to their descendants, Ne-wonka was the orphan of a brave 
but untitled Indian, and his valor was placed to the credit of 
the chief he served, 

The warriors soon repaired their village and hung the 
scalps of their fallen enemies, upon the branches of the trees 
which were most conspicuous around it, as a warning to other 
tribes that might entertain ideas of a like expedition. The 
situation of the Dacotas was enviable; they possessed a vast 
territory, which consisted of plains and mountains, surround- 
ed almost entirely by high and rocky elevations; through the 
midst of their lands rolled a mighty and magnificent river, 
as useful as it was grand. Their hunting grounds were of the 
finest character, unsurpassed in beauty and wealth by any in 
that section of country, and their fishing places were most de- 
lightful. It was not therefore, surprising that their neighbors 
should envy the superior advantages they enjoyed and make 
some effort to avail themselves of them. 

The unqualified antipathy of the Indians of Spirit lake so 
malignantly expressed and the settlement of another hostile 
nation the Chippewas, within eighty miles of Kioxa rendered 
it necessary that the Dacotas should make some preparation 
for defence; mounds were soon thrown up and rude but strong 
fortifications erected which will remain for ages, the monu- 
ments of their skill. Having been companions in danger and 
success, Ne-wonka and Winona conceived an affection for each 
other, much stronger than the predilections of infantile years. 
It was pleasant for them to talk over the achievment, in which 
they had figured to so great an extent, and the excitement 
produced by constant interchange of thought and sentiment, 
awakened in their hosoms, a fecling far above the common sym- 
pathies and sensibilities of their nature and thoroughly blended 
their interests until youthful love invigorated by the more 
powerful developments of maturer life became too potent to 
be destroyed by any human agency. 

Ne-wonka, from the time that he was nine years old, had 
been obliged to support his mother, who was a cripple and 
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entirely destitute of other means of maintainance, except by 
charity, which is the last resort and sometimes more disagree- 
able than death to the high minded Indian; for this purpose 
the boy had accustomed hitmself to the chase—and often did| 
he climb the lofty hills of the Mississippi, and launch his| 
light canoe to angle in the placid waters, and whether upon 
the majestic bluff—in the verdant vale, or sailing on the 
smooth surface of the river, Winona was his companion, and 
the reedy shore—the flowery slope—and lofty cliff, were alike 
the witnesses of their vows of enduring faithfulness. 
Winona was a passionate admirer of the beauties of nature, 
and very frequently when the exercises of the day were over, 





she would seat herself beside Ne-wonka, on some grassy spot, | 


and with him trace the vast outline of forests, that seemed 
spread upon the horizon—contrasting the various hues, form- 
ed by intervening circumstances, with the blue heaven be- 
yond. The lovers were one evening reclining in this way, 
beneath the branches of a venerable and favorite oak, gazing 
upon the grandeurs of the setting sun—it was one of those 
calm, quiet evenings, when the solemnity is heightened to a 
sabbath like stillness—and nature scems to be in her great 
temple pouring forth in the sacredness of solitude her silent 
devotions to the Being, who in wisdom’s infinitude had called 
her into existence. The monarch of day was slowly descend- 
ing behind the huge cliff that frowned above the mountain and 
threw its giant shadow upon the unruffled waters below; his 
last rays, which were as “floods of gold poured on the sky,” 
were mirrored in the chrystal depths of the Mississippi, and 
magnified the brilliancy of the scene, by the pleasing and 
powerful reflection of the waters—it was the hour 


“When the air with the deepening hush is fraught, 
And the soul is burthened with tender thought.” 


fence—I will deal kindly with thee now, and carry thee to 
our village, where thou shalt be treated as a friend, and thy 
wound shall be healed.” 

The warrior raised his eyes—they were clouded in wrath 
and sparkled for revenge; the presence of Winona who that 
moment approached them, subdued the strangers feelings, and 


tion his condition required was given. 

The stranger, who was a brave and highly distinguished 
Menomonee chief, soon became a favorite with Winona’s pa- 
rents, and his influence being considered, by them, of the 
highest importance in the settlement of an old dispute between 
his nation and the Dacotas, at his earnest request they prom- 


Distinction is a curse to society, savage as well as civilized, 
and whether it enters the glittering palace of the polished 
lordling or the wigwam of the rude Indian—it bears unhap- | 
piness proportionate to its influence and operations. This In- 
dian girl, and her story is no fiction—had been absent from her | 
friends and from the village day after day, and her parents 
knew that she was constantly in the forest with her young 
admirer—they saw her leaning upon his arm as they returned 
from the chase, and were the witnesses of other and stronger | 
exhibitions of their affection, but they never so much as once 
thought of attaching impropriety to their actions or of inter- 
posing their authority in order to effect a separation; but when 
the man of influence and titles came, the matter was changed. 
(Let civilization con this lesson.) 

Winona’s mother was the first to tell her of the request of 
the Menomonee, and the pledge her father had made. It was 
the day after the stranger had left the village to return to his 





The bosoms of the young savages were enjoying, in the un- 
speakable rapture of nature’s enthusiasm, the glories that 
were profusely scattered among all the works of God; and 
their sense of the goodness and wisdom of the Great Su- 
preme, would put tothe blush, thousands of their fellow 
beings who are favored with homes in civilized countries, and | 
boast of their enlightenment and their religion. 

“See Ne-wonka,” exclaimed the artless girl, pointing to the 
cliff, which seemed girded with the sunlight as with a gar- 
ment, “see what rivers of glorious effulgence the Great Spirit 
spreads upon his pathway, when he walks amid the heavens, 
and sheds the light of his benignant countenance upon his 
beloved children; surely Ne-wonka it is in tic beautiful even- 
ing that he gathers as ¢ cloud the bright beams, he has shed 
abroad daring the day, and folds them up by his power, to 
send them forth anew when the morning breaks upon the 
world. Let us worship him in his holy temple, and the day 
of our happiness shall be clear and unclouded as this lovely 
eve forever. 

“Thou art a light upon my soul Winona,” replied her lover, 
“and I will adore the Great Spirit for thee—the Great Spirit 
who is the Indian’s counsellor and friend; yes Winona, the 
joy and gladness of the morning, and the mild radiance of 
the evening, are the outpourings of his goodness; clouds and 
storms are the expressions of his displeasure; he rides in his 
wings of light, and gathers up the brightness of the day in 
his hand—come Winona we will fall down and worship him, 
and Manitou shall be our friend. 

As Ne-wonka spoke, he twined the dark locks of the girl 
about his arm and pressing her to his breast he bowed his 
face with her’s to the ground and for a few moments they 
Worshipped in silence and sincerity. A rustling among the 
dry leaves, aroused them from their deep and heartfelt medita- 
tions; suddenly raising their heads, they both startled at be- 
holding a strange warrior standing before them, gazing in 
mute surprise upon the bending forms. ‘The quick flashings 
of his dark eye and stern rigidness of his features, softened 
as he looked upon the mild countenance of the maid, then 
gathering to a frown as he turned his gaze upon her youthful 
lover, bespoke the mingled emotions of his soul; starting as 
if from stupor, he seized the bow that hung at his side, and 
drawing an arrow two or three times across his knee, he lifted | 
it to his eye and aimed at the heart of Ne-wonka. A shriek 
from the kneeling girl, startled the warrior, and delayed his 
action a few moments, and in those few moments, Ne-wonka 
disengaged, by a sudden effort, his arm from he hair, and a 


















tribe, as she was preparing to follow Ne-wonka to the forest, 
that the old woman called Winona aside; she addressed her 
as follows: “Winona thou art the first love—the only love, 
of thy father and thy mother, for thy sake, they have often 
sacrificed pleasure and endured pain, and now while thou art 
young and full of affection, they would give thee to the brave 
warrior and speaker of the Menomonees, he too is young— 
his arm is strong, and as thy father has done, he will take 
care of thee, he will lead thee to the chase and call thee his 
Winona; he is a proud chief, and will do honor to thee and 
thy family.” 

This information was as unwelcome as it was unexpected, 
and for the first time, the child of the forest, felt the waters of 
sorrow in her heart. Breaking a beautiful flower which she 
held in her hand, and which was intended to adorn the brow 


he consented to be carried to the village, where every atten- | 


ised that their daughter should be his bride. 





of her lover—into an hundred pieces, she threw it on the 
ground and in the bitterness of her heart exclaimed! 

“My mother calls Winona, her first love—and says the Me- 
nomonee will make her happy—he may take care of her—he 
may lead her to the chase—and call her Winona, but he can- 
not make her happy—he may be a proud chief—he may have 
power and lands and cattle—more than Ne-wonka—but he 
cannot have her first love—he cannot make her happy.” 

“Shame for thee, thoughtless one, shame for thee, thou art 
ungrateful, and thy deeds will dishonor thy tribe; Winona 
have not thy friends been kind to thee?” Have they not al- 
ways given thee the desires of thy heart? And wilt thou re- 
fuse the first return of affection they ask of thee? 

“Winona has ever been ready to do according to the bid- 
ding of her father and her mother; she has always been obe- 
dient, did she not climb the tall cliff and send three arrows to| 
the heart of the panther when he sprung at my father, and 
the men of his tribe stood below trembling and wondering? 
Did she not wander along the banks of the river at night 
when the storm was upon the waters, and the fierce lightning 
scathed the proud oak and shivered it at her feet—did she || 
not search the forest and the plain on that night of darkness 
and terror to find her mother who was away? And did she || 
not continue the search until she found her wet and shivering || 
with the cold? And my mother says shame for thee, thou art 
ungrateful; Winona is not ungrateful, but the Menomonee she 


| 
| 


| 
| 


docs not, cannot love.” 

“W ould’st thou wring the old heart of thy mother, girl? After 
thou hast been dutiful and affectionate, and hast done all that | 
was required of thee,—wilt thou dash thysclf to destruction | 
and bring ruin upon thy friends by one base act of disobedi- 


! 





well directed arrow from his bow was in the arm of the 
stranger, who reeled and fell to the ground. The feelings of 
the kind hearted Ne-wonka relented, and his momentary anger 
subsided entirely when he saw the Indian writhing in agony, 
and placing his hand upon his shoulder he said in an affec- 
tionate tone, “warrior I could have destroyed thee—my arrow 
would have reached thy heart, as readily as thy arm, but I 
would not kill the stranger who never harmed me; thy arrow 
would have drank my life blood, had I not wounded thee, and 





ence, I tell thee Winona thou art an ungrateful girl and even | 
the fierce panther’s young shall shame thee—thou shalt be the 
Warrior’s bride, thy mother orders it—thou shalt Winona.” 
These were the unkindest words the affectionate girl had 
ever heard from the lips of her mother; they went like dag- 
gers to her heart and so powerfully did they work upon her 
feelings that she sunk upon the grass and covered her face 
with her hands, weeping bitterly. Tears brought relicf, and 
in a little while she raised her head and discovered her father 








] Pa Nl regi . s ae 
I need not tell thee, that mine was winged for my own de- | who was standing by her mother’s side, apparently absortes 


vin deep and troubled meditation; they both were bendj 

j her, gazing in silent and anxious solicitude upon her Prostrat, 
'form and ready to administer the balm of Consolation to be 
| wounded spirit. Sad as her feelings were and hard 88 Was 
|the struggle that was going on in her bosom, she Could not 
help witnessing the big tears that followed each other down 
her aged fathers cheeks; the sight was overpowering and those 
| tears decided the fate of the unfortunate maid; her father Was 
on the point of giving up the desire he entertained of gain 
her consent to wed the warrior, when she raised herself from 
|the ground, dashed the dark locks from her forehead and 


|| sprung into his arms, she laid her head on his breast ang 
| bathed it with her tears; this act revived the old man’s hopes 


| of success, and he resolved on the instant to continue his 
| efforts and if possible accomplish his design. 

“My father” said she, after she had somewhat recovereg 
herself, “will you destroy your Winona! Will vou break the 
heart of a child who loves you with a love stronger than death? 
Winona will give up her life to make him happy and her father 


|| will not destroy the child he loves, I know he will not.” 


“The Menomonees are brave,” replied the old man; their 
strength and influence will be beneficial to our nation; the 
warrior is tall—he is bold and thy father’s word is pledged, it 
cannot be withdrawn.” 

With a look expressive of the most besceching tenderness 
she fixed her eyes upon her father’s countenance,and in a tone 
of voice that might have melted the hardest heart she said, 
“Ye cannot pluck the young bud from its own loved stem and 
bid it grow and blossom on a strange stem, no my father it 
will wither and fall to the ground. So falls Winona, if she 
shall be taken froa her beloved and and given to another; 
she cannot—cannot love the stranger.” 

The features of the girl were composed and calm during 
her last reply and her father’s hope that she would yet consent 
to his fondest wishes, grew stronger; taking her mother aside 
they conversed a few moments together, and called Winona 
to seat herself beside them on the bed of moss that grew on 
the projecting roots of an old maple tree; as she came up her 
mother spoke. 

“Thou art young my child—thou art young and hast not 
had the experiance of thy father and mother who love thee; 
they know what is best for their daughter and for their people 
and they have promised the young bud of their affection to 
the proud warrior who has wealth: Ne-wonka is poor, he can 
make thee happy but a few days; then thou wilt become weary 
of the home he will give thee; the Monomonee chief is pow. 
erful, he will be kind to thee always.” 

Winona’s reply was ready—it was pointed;—‘did my mother 
love the brave Sioux who came with his hundred scalps to 
win her from my father’s love? Did she listen to the voice of 
her mother when she commanded her to forsake iny father to 
whom her love was plighted and cling to the Sioux? Why 
did she wander three moons in the forest, for fear of her 
father’s displeasure? Is not Winona’s love as firm as her 
mother’s? My mother could not live with the Sioux and Wi- 
nona cannot live with the Monomonee.” 

This was argument the mother of Winona could not with- 
stand; the words of the maiden led her mind back to the days 
of her youthful love when she forsook father and mother and 
became a wanderer for the sake of the man she loved; and 
she remembered how often in their wigwam, in days of rainy 
and disagreeable weather, that she nad rehearsed these things 
to her daughter; they were now thrown inio her teeth and she 
was compelled to acknowledge thcir force, thus by her own 
deeds she was confounded. 

A month passed and Winona seemed to be wasting away 
like a flower when the earth is removed from its roots. Love 





| and filial obedience, contended for the mastery over het feel. 
|ings and she sunk gradfiillyiliider the conflict. In an hour. 


of misfortune her parents tritmphed, and she pledged her 


|life for the performance of the vow she made them—to wed 


the warrior of the Monomonee. The mother of her lover 
died, and in a fit of despatation, he left the village, declaring 
eternal hatred to the Menomonee nation; in after years the 
cup of his revenge was filled. 

The Menomonee chief came to claim his bride. By the 
river side in the shade of a huge cliff that reared its summit 
to the clouds the feast was spread. ‘The Dacotas and the Me- 


'| nomonees chiefs met and the shouts of joy echoed from rock 


to rock and from hill to hill. Winona pale and emaciated 
came forth decorated in all the tawdry paraphernelia of the 
bride of a chief; exhausted she sunk by the side of her espoused 
and for an hour laid upon the rock insensible. Every exer 
tion was made for her recovery, and as the fawn that is wort 
down by the hunters lifts its eyes to cast a last meek look upo® 
its destroyers, so the fainting girl raised her head and the sd! 
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serie forth from her countenance. Her mother approached | by no obstacle, the tide of population has rolled on and on! 


her in tears and asked her if she should have her conveyed to| stealing its silent way into every part of our land. Our me-, 
the village. “No my mother,” she replied “Winona is only || chanics have increased in an incredible manner—our farmers 
faint and weak, the fresh winds from the mountian will revive | leave no corner of our territors unoccupied—our professions | 
her, she would walk alone upon the slope and cool her fevered i present an array, large in number and mighty in talent. One| 
brow in the refreshing breeze; she was lifted up, and as the | spirit has seemed to pervade every portion of our community 
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w unspeakable that clustered at her bleeding breaking heart || the marts of trade and the emporiums of commerce. Interrupted 


MATIN MADRIGAL. 


ToM 
BY N. M. KNAPP. 





Original. 
E’er Somnus had locsened his bondage around 
The forms of fair maids, on their down-pillows sleeping, 
And the motionless air, undisturbed by a sound, 


preparations for the ceremony were going forward, she wound |—a spirit of improvemont. It has made all nature tributary 
|to itsends. It. has turned the waters to its advantage and the 
winds to its assistance. It has felled the aged forest and filled 
|up the vale. It has opened canals and constructed rail-roads. 


her way to the top of the cliff, and as if renewed for a\ 
mighty effort, she stood upon the narrow heigt:t and look. | 
ed calmly upon the busy multitude below. She called on the| 


name of Ne-wonka, and the tribes looked up in astonishment. | It has erected its thousands of factories and discovered the| 
It has started its machinery upon/| 
the mountain top and in the lowly valley. Could the illustrious | 


Terror struck her parents and friends called out to her to re- 
turn and the desire of her heart should be granted. Heedless 
to their calls she began her death song. 

“Hear,” she cried, “Ye Dacotas and Menomonee chiefs and | 
mothers, the last words of Winona, attend to the wretched | 
mnaiden’s voice, who in an hour will be with the Great Spirit, 
A flower grew by a clear stream and flourished greatly—the 
winds passed by and kissed it and received perfume from its 


bosom—the waters sparkled in its shadow,—the flowers gazed || 


on its beauty reflected by the stream;—a mistaken friend 
thought to make the flower more lovely, cut off the stream i 
and sent muddy waters to its nourishment, the flower no Jon-| 


ger looked upon its own beau ty for the waters were muddy,—it| 
drooped its young head and died; that flower is Winona—her | 


|| prayers more than answered. They would look with amaze-| 


most useful inventions. 


heroes of seventy-six revisit the land which they freed—could | 
they walk throughits length and breadth, they would find their | 


most sanguine hopes more than realized—their most ardent! 


Rested chill on the young leaves. with morning dew weeping. 


I strayed where two banks, clad in May’s tender green, 

| Displayed the flower-goblets that night had been filling, 

And a clear, dashing brook wantoned down the ravine, 
Whose murmur around through the wild-wood was thrilling. 


As dancing and free, it rushed on its wild way, 

By a dark stubborn rock its swift waters were parted; 
And clear to the eye, from the gems of the spray, 

The fickle reflections of morning were darted. 





And there, on that rock, half afraid of the light, 





ment upon its altered features and hardly recognize in the 
giant, the feeble infant, that they nourished and sustained. | 
Other nations have, ina few years, reached limits beyond | 
which, a passage was impossible. Oceans or mountains have! 
interposed an effected barrier against their advancement. Per- 
severance relaxed its sinnewy vigor and enterprise lost its 
spirit among them. Not so with us. Our countrymen have 
not yet lived to see the day of their defeat—they have not yet} 


‘ 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| ‘a . . . . | 
hope and strength are taken away, and she cannot live longer. || beheld the difficulty that their unfainting energies could not | 
On yon cloud, of beauty her spirit will soar tothe bright man. || subdue. How widely have they spread. Go to the banks of; 








sions of rest prepared for the beloved of Manitou, in a little || the Mississippi and there you see them. Go still further west 


while Ne-wonka will meet her, and there they shall be hap. | 
py and undivided forever. Her father and mother in the glad | 
hails of the blest, will love Ne-wonka, and the Menomonee chief || 
shall be driven away. The chief is great—he has lands, and || 


and where you listen to no other sound, you hear the wringing | 
of their axes and the songs of their mirth. They stretch along | 
be Atlantic—they build their houses upon the shores of the| 
shores of the Mexican Gulf—they navgiate the lakes—they | 





may be happy on his hunting grounds, but on the river’s banks || penetrate the wilds—they live at the base of the rocky moun. 
where Winona by the side of her love shall stray, he cannot | tains—they are at the far-off Pacific. Wherever they are too 
come. The soul of Winona rejoices and the soul of Winona||they are Americans—Americans in spirit and in practice. 
is sad,—she will be happy—happy in her cloudy home, but her || Find them where we will, we find them our bretheren—the 
father will call through the forest for his child and her mother || warm defenders of our political faith. Some of them you may 
will seek her in vain among the streams. Ne-wonka will | discover in adversity—-some of them you may meet with in 
wander awhile unhappy and then come to the arms of his be- | captivity but their country is not forgotten. No—no. Their 
loved.” So saying she sprung from the rock. | dear Jerusalem is still in their memories—their harps are not 
Of the sight the crowd grew dizzy, they saw nothing but | hung upon the willows. Their language is; “If I forget thee 
spots as it were on the sunlight, and the passing of as a light | Oh, America, my country—let my right hand forget her cun- 
cloud before them; a consciousness returned and Winona was | ning—let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 
in their midst a mangled corpse. || Who can compute the amount of influence, that such a na. 
The maiden as she wanders for pastime, and tle hunter as || tion as ours—with as ample a domain—with means so vast 
he hurries in the chase, when they arrive at the sorrowful|/and a population so numerous will exert over the world?, 
place, stop a moment before the Marpen’s Rock, to gaze upon || Who can tell what valuable purposes she may subserve—what 
the giddy height, and shed a few tears for the memory of the ! benefits she may communicate? It belongs to time, to reveal: 





Reclined a fair nymph just emerged from the water!— 
Who had followed the moon up that stream in the night; 
And I knew by her forin that *twas Neptune’s young daughter. 


I went to the fairy and kissed her cold tears, 
And wooed her with kind looks to wander with me, 
Nor dared to seem mortal, so pure were her fears, 
While [ led her along down the stream to the sea! 


Her sisters, who sought her, along the dark shore 
Came merrily dancing 0’er wave-caps to meet her; 
And I bade her adieu, to behold her no more— 
But still I have Mary, who’s fairer and sweeter! 








EVENING THOUGHTS. 


Original. 


“Oh that I had wings like a dove, for then, would! fly away to be a 
rest.”? 


Man is an unsatisfied being. Whatever may be his situa- 
tion, he secretly pines for something, which he does not pos- 
sess. Fortune may gild his pathway—honor may exalt his 
name and dignity his character—Providence may roll her 
bounties into the lap of his necessties—every clime may be 
ransacked for his happiness and be made to contribute its trea- 
sures for his comfort but still he prasps for that, which he does 
not enjoy. His dreaming fancy sketches fairer fields, than 
ever he has travelled and bends over him,a serene sky, than 
ever covered his head. Were it given us to scan the pages of 
the heart—could our eyes trace the emotions, which there 
arise—Oh, what constant repinings—what fretfulness and 
what anxious longings for the hidden stores of the future, should 
we witness! We are surrounded with objects, that are inten- 
ded to meet the wants of our bodies, but this internal disquiet- 
ed—this fever of the soul—this sense of need—what is there 





faithful and unfortunate Winona. them. The future only can show the bearing that America 
|| is to have upon the destinies of our race. We have the most| 


MARBLE EOR THE 


MONUMENT. 





| solemn trust—we stand in a most responsible condition. Let} 
No. XXX. || us not abuse our talents—let us not pervert our blessings. It 
Origine? is for us to say, whether a republican government shall be the 


|| government of the human family. It is for us to say whether 
are pn tA - our posterity shall be free. It is for us to say, whether the 
millions in America, we eel Gaul Gian Gs bes cee as" sae | other divisions of our race shall groan beneath the yoke of ty- 
Burke’s speech on American conciliation. 1 or enjoy the fruits of liberty. Patriots all over the world ani- 

Few themes are more pleasant to the Patriot’s mind, than | Mate us to firmness of purpose and constancy of effort, and 
his country. It is present in all his thoughts and it lives in|) from the scenes of their high reward, our exalted fathers urge, 
all his feelings, Every power of his intellect finds employ- | beseech and pray us, by the memory of Bunker-Hill—by the 
ment in it. Imagination dwells upon it, with peculiar fond- || Tecollection of Saratoga and Yorktown—by their sufferings 
ness and ever-active Hope lingers around it with untiring con- ! and death,—to be the friends of virtue and the true, steadfast 
stancy. For other eyes, its scenery may have no Attractions || and uncompromising supporters of our excellent institutions. 
for other ears, its language may have no music and for other | The occurrences of the past and the hopes of the future unite 
hearts, its glories may have nocharms. But for him every | their voices in one tone, call upon us to consecrate all our a- 
thing connected with it, possesses some interest. None of its | bilities to the promotion of our country’s welfare and the per- 
objects are indifferent. is patriotism sanctifies them all,| petuity of our country’s well-earned fame. A. 


It makes its deserts a Paradise—its stones it changes into ru- i 
bies, Ht 


GROWTH OF OUR COUNTRY. 


A. L. 








| A debtor being confined to jail, sent to his creditor to let 
Americans have certainly much to be proud of, as a nation. him know that he had a proposal to make, which he believed | 
Who have greater cause for self congratulation than they? would be for their mutual benefit. The creditor called on him 
Whose bonds of union are strunger—whose claims to respect to hear it. “I have been thinking,” said the former, “that it 
ue juster and whose eminence is loftier than theirs? What-| is a very bad thing for me to lie here, and put you to the ex- 
ever blessing, Providence has divided among the other in- || pence of one dollar and twenty-five cents a week. My being | 
babitants of the globe, she has collected together in our land. |so chargeable to you has given me great uneasiness, for God 

or us, Heaven and earth have ever smiled. Prosperity has || knows what it may cost in the end. Therefore, what I would || i 
Waited upon all our footsteps and success has crowned all our } propose is this: yon shall let me out of jail, and allow me one || | 
enterprises, ’ dollar per week, and Jet the twenty-five cents go towards dis-| 


Among. the evidences, which prove that a superintending 
Providence has taken special care of us, our past unexampled | 
weperity cecupies no inferior place, Since the declaration 
% our independence, but little more than half a century has 
lapsed, And yet how Surprising has been our increase? We 


have laid aside the weakness of infancy and put onthe strength 
of manhood. 


river, what w 


| 


Gametinc.—Cumberland says that a gamester is in nature 
such a fool, in character so little of a gentleman, and by pro- 














jed of his acquaintance. Cumberland is right. We never 


as then villages, have become populous cities,||ple and a blackguard in feeling. —Public Ledger. 





ing portion! 


|| in all the wide world to gratify it? 


We may flatter ourselves, that the objects, for which we 
pant, can be obtained. Eager for them, we may start out 
upon the search and over hill and dale, pursue them. 

Week after week and year after year, we may follow the 
phantoms but they will mock our hopes and sport with our 
feelings. And after having explored a!l conntries and sailed 
on all waters in a heavy pilgrimage for the desired good we 
will be compelled to sit down in despair and exclaim—“I have 
not found it.” Ask an Alexander, if his ambition was ever 
gratified? Ask a Bonaparte, if the splendor of his achieve- 
ments, satisfied him? Oh! there is within us a thirst, which 
the waters of earth cannot quench. 

And are these feelings always to continue dissatisfied? Can- 
not the upper and higher world meet their demands? It can 
—it will. There is gratification for them. The Religion of 
the cross, despised as it is, has something that can fill the va- 
cant mind. It can bring contentment to the restless heart. 
It can lead us to a fountain, of which, if we drink, “we shall 
never thirst again.” Boundless ambition here has suitable 
objects, and ardent hopes here may rest with a full and lasting 
realization. Oh! divine religion, be those our constant—unfail 
FLOARDO. 


THE NEPHEWS OF NAPOLEON.—It is not generally known, per- 


haps, says the New York Star, that two of the nephews of the 
Emperor Napoleon are now in this city, residing at the Wash- 


ngton Hotel. Napoleon Louis, son of the ex-King of Hol- 
and, who was compromised in the Strasburg affair, and Pierre 


Napoleon, son of Lucien, who had some difficulty with a pla- 
\| charging the debt.” toon of the Pope’s soldiers, at Rome. 


The former is rather 


|| of a short stature—exceedingly plain in his manner and dress 
—affable and intelligent, and is the author of several able 
productions on military matters. Pierre is full and fleshy, 
fession so close approaching a highwayman, that I am asham-|| and his dark hair and profile bear a strong resemblance to his 
illustrious uncle. 
What was then a rill has been swelled into a|| knew a gamester of any kind, who was not a knave in princi-|| make a tour of this country the present year. He speaks the 
English with much fluency—WN. Y. Times. 


It is the intention of Napoleon Louis to 
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PAPERS OF THE KEY CLUB, 


PAPER FOUR. 
MY FRIEND MARCUS CATO. 


Marcus Cato, a young man of extraordinary talent, was a || 
friend of mine—perhaps I ought to say a particular friend, as | 
my connexion with him was of a particular sort. His man.- || 


ners and movements were marked by some eccentricities which | 
I did not, by any means, admire, and which, I believe, were | 
not peculiarly pleasing to any of his associates; yet there was | 
something about the fellow that would win its way to one’s | 
better feelings in spite of that natural disinclination of man- | 
kind to make friendship with any thing marvellous; and that 
Marcus was a marvellous thing history will abundantly tes- 
tify. 

My acquaintance with Marcus commenced at school, and 
under no very favorable nor fascinating circumstances. I was 
about fourteen years old, he something more, when my teacher 
introduced us. Having passed leisurely through the initiatory 
works on history, I was about to be removed to a higher class 


than the one that had been favored with the honor of my com- | 


pany for more than three years. I hated books witha perfect 
hatred, and promotion came like a death blow to the delight- 
ful indolence I had long enjoyed. The person to whom I was 
presented by my preceptor, or perhaps I had better say, who 
was presented to me after my elevation, was Marcus. It was 
a task for me to shake hands with him; but being examina- 
tion day, and many persons present, I was compelled, however 
reluctantly, to comply; so, partially reaching forth my hand, 
I recived Marcus, affected a smile, and slowly and sullenly 
walked to my seat. The events of that day left marks both 


upon my memory and my back (for I was chastised in the af- || 


ternoon,) which I shall bear with me to the grave. After this 


day of doom Marcus and I became sociable—afterwards inti- || 


mate and unflinching friends. 

I dare not be particular in describing the person of Marcus, 
because I am very certain that some of my old friends would 
hear of the description I should give, and they would either 
doubt my veracity or question the correctness of my taste in 
ehoosing such an unlikely specimen of my species for a par- 


| 


himself to the commander and requested permission to fight 
for his country; which permission being granted, he had the 
| opportunity afforded him of exhibiting the strength of his ge- 
||nius in the capacity of a soldier, in which new and, to him, 
novel employment he added new laurels to those he had ac- 
|quired in Tusculum as a lawyer and professed friend of the 
poor people. 

While the army of Annibal was before the gates of Rome, 
|| and the victorious soldiers were picking at the walls in differ- 
||ent places to amuse themselves, Marcus was as busy as a bee 
| writing out his opinion of matters and things, and studying 
||to bring up some plan by which he could be of more efficient 








| service to his general and to his country. He was one day 
|sitting on a cask in the shade whittling sticks—an employ- 
ment of which he was very fond—when a crowd of persons 


|| house. Marcus, though very young for a soldier, reported 


A short time after this Marcus fell in company with ap 
by the name of Nearchus, who wasa philosopher of the 
gorean sect, and belonged to the army of one Fabins Max. 
mus, the same that captured the city of Tarentum, ¥ 
one night slept with this Nearchus, or rather I shoyig ay 
lodged with him, for it is said they spent the whole night ig 
talking over subjects of an intellectual and improving nature, 
It would be well for many young men of my Acquaintanes 
and others, if more nights could be spent in this way, as Tan 
sure it would save the world from the rehearsal of many a 
act of almost idiotic stupidity, and considerably reduce the 
army of blockheads now extant. This Pythagorean told Mu. 
| cus of many things that the wise Plato had said and strength, 
ened him no little in his purpose of doing throughout all his 
life, as far as he was capable, precisely as Manius Carius hag 
done before him. 


||tured. The pecple were clamoring loudly for their death, and 


After the removal of Annibal, the Carthagenean, and the 
settlement of matters which had been upturned by him, Ma 
cus resumed the practice of the law at his native place, anj 
unlike the vast majority of the legal brotherhood, he invarig. 
bly refused a large fee, taking nothing from the poor, and ftom 
the rich only so much as was necessary to discharge his cy. 
rent expenses, which were very light, as, for the sake of econ. 
my, in the summer season he always wore but a single suit 
which he never changed, or even took off,* preferring to wash 
himself in his suit whenever the occasion required, 

The astonishingly temperate and frugal habits of Mares 
attracted the notice of a great number of persons, among 
them was one Valerius Flaccus, a nobleman, who afterwards 


‘coming up the street attracted his attention. Springing from 
| his seat, and throwing his knife away without being aware of 
it, he ran into the middle of the multitude, where he found 
|three Carthagenean soldiers who had been accidentally cap- 


| probably but for the timely interference of my friend, they would 
| have been mobbed and murdered there on the spot. He sac- 
| ceeded in having them conducted to the general, by whose di- 
‘rections they were confined and orders given for them to be 
|treated well. Marcus made frequent opportunities of conver- 
|sing with these men, and from them he learned many things 
|| which he contrived to improve to the benefit of the state. In 
‘conversing one day upon the success of the Carthagenian 
| troops, one of the men observed that he did not think Rome|| fourished at Rome. It was impossible for my friend not y 
| could hold out long against such powerful adversaries; “for,” || contrast the sumptuous fare of this nobleman with the boil 
| said he, “at Canne our army killed forty thousand of your sol-|| turni ps used by Manius Carius, and being one day emboldenej 
| diers and made a bridge of the carcases of the slain.” “Poh,” ‘by the sociality and friendship of Valerius and a jovial con 
| replied Marcus, “that’s nothing; we’ve more soldiers here than pany assembled at his house, he remarked, at the dinner talk, 
| would make a bridge from this to the moon; and the very spot || where the utmost possible display of magnificence and sple 
| where your general is now encamped is, at this moment, sell-|| gor was made, “Well, so goes the world—the philosopher eas 
ing at an enormous price in the forum.” The prisoners were ‘to live, while the voluptuary lives to eat.” 

| soon after set at liberty, and rehearsing the words of Marcus|| ‘This would, doubtless, have been taken for wit under alma 
to their general they so frightened him, that he marshalled any other circumstances, and in all probability would hy 
| his men and went some other way. been smiled at and passed off pleasantly even by Mr. Vik 
| The people of Tusculumm were somewhat rural in their hab-|| p45 himself; but the reproof was too cutting; and in compay, 
‘its, and Marcus, among the rest, was very partial to a walk too, before men whose opinions he so highly respected, it wa 
|of an evening among the fields. Not far from his residence, on more than his philosophy could endure; so seizing a leg of mut 
the outskirts of the town, was the cottage in which lived the cele- ton which happened, unfortunately, to be near him, he hurké 

| brated Carius Dentatus Manius Annius. To this place the citi- | it over the table at the head of Marcus. The blow was wl 

zens of Tusculum, old and young, resorted to look upon the | aimed, and striking the offender, not only greased his face, but 

'grounds which the great man had tilled with his own hands and| tinged his features with a beautiful claret hue from the fui 

| the rostrum or stump of an old tree, on which he had often stood || hich circulated freely through his nose, This incident,i 

| toenlighten his countrymen. Here Marcus frequently wandered || supposed by many, would put a period to the friendship 








ticular friend. Some, however, may feel their curiosit A . 
. y SU'Y ®|'to meditate on the unassuming manners and exalted character 1 of these distinguished individuals. I say distinguished, fr 


rates. aplerels, hneeegesades of the man who had been three times Consul, and each time} 


Marcus, too, had rendered himself conspicuous and highly 


shall quote from a poetic, but faithful delineation of his person | : : ‘ 
4 P i) person | honored with what was styled a “triamph”—no mean accident, || popular; but those who imagined so, knew not the charac 


and character. This was written by an ill-natured rhymster 
who served him up after the latest and most approved fashion, 
simply because Marcus collared him one dark night and drew 
him hastily, and at the expense of some moderate portion of 
his hide and muscles through a small aperture in his mother’s 
chicken enclosure, into which the said rhymster had entered 
for the very un-Roman purpose purpose of purloining eggs, hav- 
ing his hat full of the article when discovered, the whole of 
which were broken in the scuffle that ensued. The stanza 


runs thus: 
**With eyes so grey and hair so red, 
With tusks so sharp and keen, 
Thou’lt fright the shades when thou art dead, 
And hell won’t let thee in.” 


Marcus had well advanced towards the years of mature dis- 
cretion when the affair happened, and having been presented | 
by a friend with a copy of the egg-stealer’s verses, he read | 
them through with.a smile on his countenance, and then. ex- | 
claimed, “Fools manufacture folly, and sensible men laugh at | 
it.” He cunningly circulated a report among his friends that | 


he always carried the verses about him to show his acquain- || 


tances how much even his contempt was thought of, when it | 


brought him into such notoriety as to have him celebrated in || 


rhyme. His enemy, learning this, took as much pains to have | 


the fruits of his labor destroyed as he had before taken to pro- || 


duce them. 

For a young man, my friend Marcus was pretty considera- | 
ble of a lawyer. His place of residence was in the town of| 
‘Tusculum, where he hung out his shingle and commenced the 
practice of his profession as but few of his calling had done | 
before him, among the poor folk, and often without any charge | 
whatever. While in the pursuit of his vocation, honestly en- 
deavoring to procure a comfortable livelihood, a notorious fel- 


low by the name of Hannibal, or Annibal, a Carthagenean || 


general, came along, scattering death and destruction in his | rable force upon the railing of the porch on which he was) 


| A singular fellow this Manius, thought Marcus when the | 


it is to be presumed, even in the life of a great nan. This in- 
| dividual had whipped the Samnites and the Sabines—driven the | 


‘celebrated Pyrrhus near Tarentum. He was equally distin. | 


| made friends of all who knew him. His memory was, there- 


|| the dwelling place of Manius, in company with a friend, Mar- | 
'cus picked up an anecdote to this effect: When the ambassa- 
|dors of the Samnites came to make certain regulations and 


Lucanians from their comfortable quarters, and defeated the! 
|| guished as a civil officer, and by the equality of his life had 
| | 


‘fore, revered and honored. While strolling one evening near 


/adjust matters between themselves and their conquerors, they || 
| 


|of the young man, or may be I had better say they knew nt 
‘that the organ of imitation was most prominently developed 
on his foretop, so that he was forced upon all occasions, and 
would have gone even to the very death, to act just as he sup 
posed his pattern Manius would have done in a like situation. 
He bore the insult like a true philosopher, only remarking, 
“Jt was the sheep, not the man, that smote me.” [lis cool. 
‘ness obtained for him the admiration of the company, and i! 
| was long afterwards a saying, “Valerius the sheep, Marcus the 





|} man.” 

Valerius, though a nobleman, and in circumstances the ont 
independent, found it impossible for him to be at ease while 
variance with the poor young man, Marcus; so he apologize 
for throwing the mutton at him, confessing that “words wer 


|found Manius in the chimney corner cooking turnips. Sup. || 
posing him to be destitute of the means, not only of living in | 


splendor, but also of hiring servants to attend to his household, || 
] 





they imagined that his good opinion and favorable interference || 
in.their case might be readily purchased, provided the bribe || 
|should be sufficient; and thereupon they made him the offer of 
'a few thousand dollars worth of gold. 
“Do you see these turnips?” asked Manius, raising his eyes 

| from the fire, and turning to the spokesman of the band. 
“I do,” replied the man, “and.think them honored with an |) 
| illustrious cook.” 
“Well, then, dv you know what I am boiling them for?”| 
{said Manius. } 
| “T’o eat, I should suppose,” returned the ambassador chief. | 


1} 
{| 


“You are right,” replied Manius, “you are right; and you | 
/may go home and tell those who sent you here, that the man || 


| who can make his supper on turnips, cooked by himself, has | 


no need of gold. I think it far more honorable to conquer the | 
owners of it, than to own it myself” 
: 
| story was told him, and bringing his fist down with conside- | 





course, plundering and laying waste towns and villages, inso- || standing, he cried out, “By his fame, gentlemen, I swear to | 
much that he made Italy look something like a vast slaughter- 





imitate his magnanimous example on every occasion!” | 


sharper than sheepshins; for while the one might bleed the 
nose, the other had power to bleed the very soul.” He som 
after took Marcus into his close friendship, and, to my certalt 
knowledge—for I have his own words in proof—did mac 
towards the advancement of his fortune and fame. 

I have said thus much of my friend Marcus to prove that 
however uncomely he may have been in his person, and hor 
ever eccentric in his actions, he was a philosopher; and ino 
der to settle the matter more conclusively I will nie 
other ‘incident in his history; and, indeed, the relation of 
incident now referred to was my only intention in writen 
paper, and the ultimate purpose I had in view in doing a 
will confess to be nothing more nor less than to show how - 
more like a man the individual acts who, under exciting . 
cumstances, and in the very face of insult, demeans hms? 
with that firm and courageous coolness which exhibits 
n the neigh 


* He used to go early in the morning to the little towns — 


hood and defend the causes of such as applied to him; a 
would return to his home, where, in a coarse frock, if it was were 
naked if it was summer, he would labor witb his ee ae wine" 
sit with them and eat the same kind of bread and drin same 


Plutarch, 
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strength and power of his mind, and the command he has 
over his actions, and which alone entitles him to the crowning 
honors included in the term philosopher. 

It may be proper for me here to apprise all those who may 
be interested, that the events I am now going to tell of were not 
given me, neither verbally nor in correspondence, by my friend 
Marcus, but the current through which they came is so freed 
from the prejudices which are attendant upon sectional feeling 


and party jealousies that I have not the least hesitancy in pro- || 


nouncing the statements correct. 

Having been so advised by Valerius Flaccus, the nobleman, 
Marcus went to Rome, a large and promising city on the hanks 
of the famous Tiber. I suppose this Rome must have been 


in some respects like another proud and important city, called 


Baltimore, which is situated on the banks of the beautiful 
river Patapsco; for we have good authority for saying that 
Rome was built on seven hills, and I have myself discovered that 
precisely that number of hills support the great and glorious city 


of monuments, with which I have been pleased to compare it. At | 


Rome, Marcus was eminently and very unexpectedly successful 
in his practice of the law, and worked around him a circle—or I 
should say circles, for they were many—of friendship, which 
any man upon the face of the earth might envy. He became 
the colleague and constant companion, both as censor and con- 
sul, of Valerius Flaccus, who, I have not the least doubt, was 
the more prosperous on that account. He attached himself 
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|in the management of a question of such great magnitude, 
|and in which they were both so deeply interested. Among 
other remarks Marcus said, “You, Scipio, very well know that 
your wrestling rings become school boys more than Roman 
‘soldiers; and your great influence is, in consequence of your 
indulgence towards the men, doing with them as though you 
were in the management of a huge cattle show rather than an 
army of enlightened men.” 

This was rather more than the fiery temperament of Scipio 
could withstand, and being close to Marcus he brought him 
'such a slap on the face with his open hand as made his head 
\ring again, and it was some moments before he could tell 
|whether it was in its usual place on his shoulder, or rolling 
under the feet of his furious adversary. Recovering, and be- 

ing satisfied that he was again on his feet, Marcus, with a 
smile upon his countenance, said, “To boast and bruize are 


spectful carriage belong to men of sense.” 

The effect was electrical, and the bystanders, unable to re- 
|strain their feelings, sent forth such a deafening peal of ap- 
|plause as amazed the soldiers of the army, stationed half a 
|mile distant, who sent a detachment to protect their leader, 
|not knowing but in the heat of debate he had been assasi- 
nated. 

The plaudits heaped upon Marcus for his manly conduct in 
the case gave him more pleasure than Scipio enjoyed in the suc- 





more particularly, however, to the interests of the celebrated 
senator, Fabius Maximus, whose favor was security for fame 
among the people, and whose name was a certain passport to 
immortality. Fabius Maximus was a man after my friend’s 
own heart, and the high estimation in which he was held was 
not on account of honors that he had obtained in the cabinet 


or field, or any great military power he possessed, but merely || 


in consequence of his virtuous life and commendable deeds, 
which, notwithstanding the false and deceitful glare of assumed 
pride, are sometimes prized above all others. Fabius was a 
very consistent man, moderate in his calculations, and careful 
in regard to all his actions, unimportant as well as important. 
Having been appointed questor, in the army destined for Af- 
rica, in company with a man named Scipio, who was a great 
spendthrift and profuse liver, he took occasion to remonstrate 
with him on account of the unbounded liberality with which 
he expended the nation’s money. Scipio, who was a proud 
fellow, and a great orator withal, used many arguments, and 
a deal of subtlety in justification of his conduct, and when these 
failed he affected to scorn at, what he was pleased to term, the 
meanness of his associate. An aecount of these things was 
written by Fabius to Marcus, who was still in Rome, wherein 
he declared that he could no longer serve in the questorship if 
he should be obliged to be the witness of such unnecessary 
extravagance; and taking the matter in hand, Marcus lifted up 
his voice in the streets of Rome, and declared publicly that | 
Scipio was a thoughtless prodigal, whose only consideration 
seemed to be how much money he could make way with. 
The people, who gave every attention to the words of Mar- 
cus, became indignant at the conduct of Scipio, and demanded 


that he should be recalled, reprimanded, and discharged from || 


the service. To gratity the popular will, tribunes were im- 
mediately sent to see into the business, and if their investiga. 
tion justified the measure, they were to bring Scipio back to| 
Rome. The tribunes established their court, and Fabius and | 
Marcus gave in their names as accusers. Scipio, when be- | 
fore the tribunes, brought all the powers of his eloquence to 
bear upon the subject. He urged in his defence his purpose 
of spreading all his sails upon the ocean of war, and declared, 
in bold and emphatic terms, that it was not the province of 
the treasurer to be exact in his case, as the nation expected 
from him an account of services rendered, and not of the 
amount of money he was pleased to expend. Marcus met his 
arguments with his accustomed coolness and denounced his 
justification before the court as a tissue of irrelevant epithets 


and impudence. Much to the mortification, however, of both 


Marcus and Fabius, Scipio succeeded in convincing the tri- 
bunes of the correctness of his course and procured from them | 
an honorable acquittal. After the adjournment of the court, 


rif you can but get therewith the song in its own natural home, 


'cess that followed his eloquence: and, to crown the matter, 
| Scipio himself not only begged his pardon in humility, but 
acknowledged that the triumph was entirely on the side of 
Marcus, for from that time he intended to follow his excellent 
|advice and be more frugal in the distribution of the funds en- 
| trusted to his care. 

Should this paper be favorably received I may be induced 
|to tell more of what I know about my friend Marcus Cato. 
MAVENA. 


MUSIC IN SWITZERLAND. 
Here, as every where else, these songs were very impres- 
|sive. They were the genuine Swiss mountain songs, free 
jand fresh as the airs which bore them over the lake. And 
\I do believe that nowhere, save among these mountains, they 

were ever heard in their pure and simple beauty. 
The style of singing among the mountains, and upon 
‘the lakes, is the result of an education by the Swiss them- 
‘selves. It is the child of their own taste. The same song 











the prerogatives of bullies and showmen, but decency and re- 


THE LOVER'S APOLOGY. 


Original. 
Though pleasure may deceive, 
And lead my heart astray, 
Yet lovely maid believe, 
[t loves the better way. 


The sun’s all glorious flame, 
Clouds may awhile obscure: 
But still unseen the same, 
It burns as bright and pure. 


E’en once though error’s night, 
Did shade this soul of mine; 
Above the hated blight, 
Yet spotless it shall shine, 


Among the lovely flowers, 
That bloom in pleasures way; 
In giddy, thoughtless hours, 
It loved too well to stray. 


I’m sick of pleasure now, 
My follies all are o’er; 

Thy smile shall cheer my brow, 
A wanderer no more. 


Ss. M. B. M. 








THE DENTAL ART. 
No. III. 
BY DR. C. A. HARRIS. 


Original. 


IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE HUMAN TEETH. 

It is not our purpose to speak particularly at this time of 
the functions of the teeth. They are too well known to need 
comment. The most important office, however, they perform 
is, the comminution of food—a process preparatory and indis- 
pensible to a quick and easy digestion; and hence the loss of 
these organs in brutes is generally soon followed by death; but 
their loss in man may be, to a considerable extent, repaired; 
so that the teeth, though essential to comfort and perfect health, 
are not absolutely necessary to life—as the doctrine taught by 
Nicepporus would seem toimply. “If one dream he sees teeth 
drop out, it portends the death of a friend”—(Bartholinus.) 
They are also essential to the modulation of the voice, and to 
a perfect and distinct enunciation of language; consequently 
when one or more are lost much inconvenience is often expe- 
rienced in articulation. 

In every age and country, amongst all nations and societies, 





lis often sung differently in different parts of the same Can- 
| ton; because taste determining it is different. But however 
ithey may differ, they are invariably pleasing. Their har- 


even the rudest and most barbarous, have these useful, orna- 
mental, and beautiful organs attracted attention, and been re- 
garded as of great importance, not only for the purposes just 





|monies are generally very perfect. Seldom is your ear of- 
fended by a falae note. But let a false note now and then ap- 
| pear, and harmony be now and then imperfect; what care you 


in its pure mountain freshness and vigor, from hearts and 
voices whereunto it seems as native as their speech. 
| The sentiments are in praise of the spriag, the happiness 
| of a herdsman’s life, in encouragement of virtuous Industry. 
|It is like a finely modulated succession of musical echoes. 
| It is, however, the moral association about these melodies 
| that has ever kept most fresh my interest in them. They are 
‘the fine poetical inheritance of this people. The strains em- 
‘bodied by the young voices before me, were the strains known | 
to their fathers. They extend back through many ages, and 
|in their soft hands, hold together many sweet and affectionate 
‘recollections. They are interwoven into their earliest infancy. 
| They grow up with them as necessarily as their language or 
their costume. They are various, and thus adapted to many 
‘occasions. They are sung in the laboring field, at the tran- 
quil fireside, at the festive dance, at moments of departure for 
distant shores, in the hours of sadness, and at the graves of 
‘the dead. These circumstances have for me invested them || 
with an interest and significancy that otherwise they might 
not have possessed.— Boston Atlas. 

It would be difficult, says Zion’s Herald, to tell how far the 
ability to sing goes to increase and enrich the man’s actual 
|enjoyment,—or diminish his cares and sorrows. How is the 


mentioned, but also for the purpose of adding symmetry and 
beauty to the face. 

White, clean, perfectly formed, and regularly arranged teeth 
have ever been viewed with admiration; and they certainly do 
constitute one of the most pleasing and lovely ornaments of 
the human countenance. To a female especially, whose prov- 
ince it is “to preside in the softer and more refined circles of 
society,” they add fascinations and charms to all her other 
graces. Take from her her teeth, or let them be ugly, de- 
formed, or decayed, and she loses, in some measure at least, 
the power to captivate the beholder. But let her have good 
teeth, white, and well arranged, if her face be otherwise even 
' homely, it will be lost sight of in the admiration which these 
beautiful organs inspire. 

Lord Chesterfield says, “that fine and clean teeth are among 
the first recommendations to be met with in the common in- 
tercourse of society.” Lavater says, “the countenance is the 
theatre on which the soul exhibits itself}? and what contributes 
more to its pleasing expression than fine tecth? Does a finely 
formed nose, a brilliant eye, or any other feature of the face? 


| Certainly not. The last named writer, in another place, adds, 


“as are the teeth of man, that is to say—their form, positiun, 
and cleanliness, (so far as the latter depends upon himself,) so 


| is his taste.” 


The following beautiful allusions are taken from the French 
dictionary of Medical Sciences, vol. 8, p. 329, 330: “The teeth 
are the most lovely ornament of the human countenance. 


} interest in family devotion increased by a spiritual song in a|| Their regularity and whiteness constitute that ornament. These 
| beautiful melody. How is the spirit soothed and lightened || qualities rivet our regard, and add new charms to the beauty 
: ; ee ||even in sorrow, by giving vent to that sorrow in some plain-|| of the countenance. If the mouth exceeds in size its ordi- 

“W ell, Marcus,” cried Scipio, I hope now you are satisfied || tive air. How does the heart of the devoted Christian leap || nary proportions, fine teeth serve to disguise this natural er- 
= will pursue your malignant enmity no further to the in. | within him, while engaged in giving utterance to the over-|| ror in its conformation; and often even the illusion which re. 
jury of my reputation. I have suffered sufficiently by your || fowing gratitude of that heart, in some sublime song of praise || sults from the perfection of their arrangement is such that we 
‘nvidious and slanderous insinuations.” God. O there is a charm in music, inexpressibly sweet,|| imagine the mouth would not have looked so well if it had 

“I will do my duty to the nation, regardless of men or con. | been smaller. Observe that lady smile whose mouth discloses 
soqences,” was the seply of my noble friend. It is the duty of parents to give their children an opportu- || the perfection of their arrangement. You will never think of 

It Was soon spread tliroughout the assembly that Marcus || nity to learn to sing. This should be done when young. If|| remarking the extent of the diameter of her mouth. All your 
and Scipio were engaged in discussion. A circle was formed | possible, they should teach them, themselves: if not, they should! attention will be fixed upon the beauty of her teeth, and upon 
around them, and every one seemed anxious to hear every let dom have the best advantages which can be afforded them. || the gracious smiles which so generously expose them. This 
word that such powerful opponents would bring to their aid| It is better to be imperfectly taught than not at all.—Ch. Int.  cemaiaail is equally attractive in both sexes. It distinguishes 















While the members were still engaged in talking over the affair, 
Marcus and Scipio were by some means thrust in collision. 





soothing, elevating and captivating. 
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the elegant from the slovenly gentleman, and diffuses amia- 
bility over the countenance by softening the features. Those 
of the black African ceases to frighten the timid beauty when 
he smilingly shows his teeth, sparkling with whiteness. But 
it is more particularly to women that fine teeth are necessary, 
since it is her destiny first to gratify our eyes before she 
touches our soul and captivates our heart. The influence 
which the teeth exercise over beauty justifies the pre-eminence 
which I attribute to them over all the other attractions of the 
countenance. Let a woman have fine eyes, a pretty mouth, a 
handsome nose, a well turned forehead, elegant hair, a charm. 
ing complexion; but let her also have bad teeth—teeth black- 


ened by caries, or covered with thick tartar, or a viscid con- | 


cretion; in a word, let her exhale a contaminated breath, we 
should cease to think her beautiful the moment she opens 
her mouth. She, herself aware of the unhappy effects of her 
smile, constrains it into grimace to conceal the ravages which 


a large nose, or small eyes—if she be even ugly, provided that || 


her teeth be regularly planted, that they are white, and, above 
all, that she possesses the whole of them, or at least those 
which are visible, this woman’s countenance, however fright” 
ful she be, will appear agreeable the momenta smile comes to 
her aid, and she will hear whispered around her those words, 
so consoling to her vanity, “what beautiful teeth she has.— 
When Nature, sparing of her gifts, has failed to bestow them 
on the teeth, making them defective in form, and tarnished in 
color, care and extreme cleanliness must be resorted to to sup- 
ply their imperfections and hide their faults. In this case at 
least, if the teeth do not attract our regard, they do not affect 
us disagreeably.” 

Allusions similar to these have been made by writers in al- 
most every age; thus proving, conclusively, that fine teeth 
have always been regarded with admiration, and as confer- 
Yet 


ring upon the possessor charms of no ordinary character. 


we do not believe they exercise as much influence over the | 
countenance as did Lavater, the learned physiognomist and | 


his disciples; who regarded their shape, size, and arrangement 
as an index to the qualities and dispositions of the mind, and | 
as also indicating the physical powers of the body. “White, | 
clean, well-arranged teeth, visible as soon as the mouth opens, || 
but not projecting, nor always entirely seen, I have never met 
with in adults,” says Lavater, “except in good, acute, honest; 
candid, faithful men.” Again he says, “Short, broad teeth, 
standing close to each other, show tranquil, firm strength;” 
and “melancholy persons,” he observes, “have seldom well-ar- 
ranged, clean, and white teeth.” 

In this way he goes on, assigning qualities to the body and 
mind according with the shape, appearance, and position of the 
teeth. In support of his theory he even goes down to the 
brute creation. As an example he takes the river horse. “How 
stupidly savage and inexorable,” says he, “how irregular are 
the position and figure of the teeth! How peculiar the char- 
acter of satanic, but foolish, self-destructive malignity!” 

The disciples of Spurzheim & Gall would, doubtless, as- 
cribe these qualities to the conformation or developement of 
some other part—to some protuberance of the cranium: but 
we shall not stop to canvass the respective claims of these two 
sciences, though, of the two, we believe phrenology, at the 
present day, appeais to be the most popular. 

Lavater may have been a good physiognomist, (if, indeed, 
there be any truth in the science,) but he must certainly have 
been ignorant of the physiology of the formation and growth 
of the human teeth, or he would never have regarded them as 
indicating the qualities of the body or mind; for the appear- 
ance, physical structure, and arrangement of these organs in 
the maxillary arches, are very much influenced by the health 
and condition of the system during the time of their produc. 
tion. And how often, too, is it that we see persons of oppo- 
site characters, physical and intellectual, having tecth alike in 
every respect? which circumstance of itself is sufficient to 
refute his theory of the physiognomy of these organs. 

However much, therefore, there may be in the countenance 
to indicate the qualities and dispositions of the mind, and the 
physical powers of the body, it does not, certainly, derive it 
from any effect produced upon it by the teeth; for good and 
bad teeth are alike common to the most hardy, robust, and | 
athletic—to the weakest and most effeminate—to the highest 
grades of intellect down to the idiot—to persons of the strongest 
and most ungovernable passions—to those of the mildest and| 
most amiable dispositions. 





Whilst, therefore, as far as the} 
teeth are concerned, we would dissent from the truth of the| 
proposition expressed in the Latin proverb, “vultus est = 





animi,” we are free to acknowledge that the expression of the 
countenance is very much influenced by the health, size, color 
and arrangement of these organs. No one, we think, will de- 
ny but that a handsome set of teeth adds symmetry to the face, 


and thereby gives to the countenance a pleasing and agreea- 
ble expression: whilst ugly ones, whether naturally so, or 
caused by neglect or disease, affects the beholder disagreeably 
rather than otherwise. 

Regular, well-formed, and white teeth have ever been con- 
sidered as characteristic of beauty. Among the ancients they 
attracted considerable attention, as will appear from the fol- 

| lowing passages. Jacob, previous to his death, called his sons 
together and blessed them. To Judah he uses the following 
language: “His teeth shall be white with milk;” thus convey- 
| ing the idea that white teeth was an object greatly to be wished 
|for. Again, Solomon, in describing the church of Christ, com- 
pares it to a beautiful woman; and after setting forth her graces 
| in such language as immediately brings to the mind’s eye her 
whom Milton has so justly described as being the fairest of 
fair daughters—Eve, uses the following beautiful simile: “Her 
| teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn, which come 


| implying a set of teeth at once well formed, regularly arranged, 
and perfectly white. That the Hebrews considered the loss of 
|them a grievous circumstance, and to which some disgrace 
| was attached, the following quotations will, we think, conclu- 
| sively prove: David, in expatiating upon the security of God’s 
|| protection, uses this emphatic language: “O God, thou hast 
I smitten all mine enemies upon the cheek bone; thou hast bro- 
||ken the teeth of the ungodly.” At another time, after re- 
proving certain wicked judges, he utters the following prayer: 
'“Break out their teeth, O God, in their mouth.” Many such 
passages occur within the lids of the book of inspiration, but 
we have quoted enough to prove that much importance was 
attached to good teeth in those days. 

Mr. Joseph Murphy, in his Natural History of the human 
|| teeth, &c. &c., informs us that “the natives of Hindostan, the 
| Bramins in particular, are extremely delicate in every point 
relating to their teeth. Every morning,” says he, “when they 
rise they rub them for upwards of an hour together with a 




















disease has made on her teeth. On the contrary, if she has | up from the washing, whereof every one bear twins’’—clearly || 


twig of the racemiferous fig tree, at the same time addressing || 


points so as to give them a serrated appearance, and 
make themselves look more savage than what they really are 
That white teeth was once regarded in India as very a 
|mental to the face is evident from the writings of some of 
|their poets. ‘The lover,” says Mr. Murpliy, “in enumerating 
|the charms of his mistress never fails to notice, as a Prine; 
attraction, the whiteness and regularity of her teeth.” 

“The cunda blossoms yields to the whiteness of the teeth,” 
| “Speak but one mild word and the rays of thy sparkling 
| teeth will dispell the gloom of my fears.”—Gitagovinda, 

Ovid seems to have regarded white teeth as very attractiye 
|and as conferring upon the possessor peculiar charms, In ad. 
| dressing a beautiful lady he says, “I can perceive your atten, 
|tion to the graces by the whiteness of your teeth.” He algy 
| appears to have had a great. abhorrence to bad teeth, as would 
|seem from his recommending, as a remedy against love, “to 
make her smile who has bad teeth.” 

Pantheus, in describing the beauty of Catullus, alluding to 
her white, even, closely compact, and well-arranged teeth, 
says, “they presented in their arrangement the image of 
fine necklace formed of pearls the most regular, and the mog, 
brilliant.” 

Some of the natives of the Sandwich Islands offer up, as 4 
propitiatory sacrifice to their Eatooa, (their god,) their front 
| teeth, which is said to avert his anger; and in consequence of 
| which, most of the common people, and some of their chiefs, 
| have lost one or more of the teeth in the front part of their 
| mouths. 
| A most singular and ridiculous custom is practised by the 
inhabitants of Prince William’s Sound. These people, we are 
| informed by Mr. Murphy, at first sight appear to have two 
mouths. He says, “they make an incision in the upper lip, 
| parellel with the mouth, sufficiently large to admit the tongue 

through. When the sides of the incision are healed they have 
|much the appearance of lips. In this artificial mouth they 
| wear a shell which is cut to resemble a row of teeth.” 

We might extend our observations upon this subject much 





| 





their prayers to the sun, and callling down the blessings of|| farther, ank find among the customs of people other than those 
heaven on themselves and their families. As this practice is || which we have noticed, other practices connected with the 





prescribed in their most ancient books of law and divinity, we 
imagine it coeval with the date of their religion and govern- 
ment. It exhibits a curious proof of the regard which this 
polished and scientific people had for the purity and beauty of 
the mouth, when so simple a practice is inculcated as a law, 
and rendered indispensable as a religious duty.” 

The Bramins are said to have the finest teeth of any people 
on earth, and it is, probably, in part attributable to the atten- 
tion they pay to their cleanliness. These people are also in 
the habit of separating their teeth with a file as soon as the 







preventing their decay, or adding to their beauty, we are not 
informed. 

A varicty of customs prevail among the inhabitants of many 
parts of India and the Asiatic and other Islands with regard to || 
the teeth, showing the importance which these people attach to || 
these organs. The inhabitants of Tonquin and Siam, dye their || 
teeth black to distinguish them from the teeth of brutes. This 
is also a common practice with the ladies of the Marian Isl- 
ands, and with the married ladies of Java. With the former || 
it is doubtless resorted to for the purpose of either distinguish- 
ing them from the teeth of the other sex, or for the supposed 
beauty it confers; and with the latter, no doubt, for the pur- |! 
pose of distinguishing the married from the unmarried ladies. || 

Many of the women of Sumatra have their teeth filed down 
to their gums; others have them filed to points, and others || 
have the enamel and extremities filed off that they may || 


the more easily be dyed black; which color is regarded by | 
them as very ornamental... Many of their great men color |! 
their upper teeth black, and case their lower ones with gold; || 
which contrast is said to have a very beautiful effect by candle | 
or lamp light. The inhabitants of some of the other East! 
India Islands gild their two front teeth with gold and dye the 
others black. It was by means of this art that the jugglers, 
one or two centuries ago, of whom Dr. Good speaks, excited so 
much wonder and astonishment by the exhibition of what they 
made the people believe to be a natural phenomenon in the pro- 
duction of a golden tooth. So exquisitely and perfectly was 
it done, that the most scrutinizing spectator was unable to 
perceive the deception, so that when it was first brought about, 
it gave rise, as we are informed by Dr. Good, to “no small 
number of learned descriptions and profound explanations upon || 
the subject, which have still an existence in the Journal de || 
Scavans, and the pages of many other distinguished works of 
the day.” | 

The natives of Malacca grind their upper incisors across || 
their front surfaces, so as to form horizontal grooves. The | 
Abyssinian negroes, too, we are informed, file their tecth to '! 





second sct are perfectly formed; whether for the purpose of|| 


|is apt to contemplate so beauteous a prize. 


|ligent hy her side, a bunch of flowers. 


teeth; but we think enough has already been said to show that 
the most polished and civilized, and the most barbarous and 
savage nations of the earth agree in attaching much value and 
importance to these organs, apart from the functions they 
|perform in the comminution of food and the enunciation of 
language. Whilst, taerefore, most polished and civilized peo- 
ple agree in considering white, regularly-arranged tecth es. 
|sential to beauty, and not among the least of the personal 
| charms and attractions of the countenance. Many of the bar. 
| barous and savage nations and tribes of the earth resort to al- 
| most every means in their power to change their natural ap- 





| pearance, and some even sacrifice them to their deities to pro- 
| pitiate their favor and avert their anger. 





Tue youNG Lovers.—To a man whois a little of a philoso. 
pher, and a bachelor to boot, and who by a hint of some one 
experianced in the follies of life, begins to look with a learned 
eye upon the ways of men and eke of woman; to such a man; 
I say, there is something very entertaining in noticing the 
conduct of a pair of young lovers. It may not be as grave 
and scientific a study as the love of the plants; but is certainly 
interesting. I have therefore derived much pleasure since my 
arrival at the Hall, from observing the fair Julia and her lov- 
er. She has all the delightful blushing conscientiousness of 
an artless git] experienced in coquetry, who has made her 
first conquest; while the captain regards her with that mis- 
ture of fondness and exultation, with which a youthful lover 
I observed them 
yesterday in the garden, advancing along one of the retired 
walks. The sun was shining with delicious warmth, making 
great masses of bright verdure and deep blue shade. The 
cuckoo, that harbinger of spring, was faintly heard froma 
distance; the thrush piped from the hawthorn, and the yellow 
butterfly sported and toyed and fluttered in the air. The fait 
Julia was leaning on her lover’s arm, listening to his conver- 
sation with her eyes cast down, a soft blush on her cheek and 
a quiet smile upon her lips; while in her hand that hung neg- 
In this way they 
were sauntcring slowly along; and when I considered them, 


‘and the scene in which they were moving, I cculd not but 
| think it a thousand pities that the season ever grew older, of 
that blossoms ever give way to fruit, or that lovers should ever 


get married.—Ircing. 





WORDS. 


O dear discretion, how his words are suited! 
The fool hath planted in his memorv 
An army of good words. And I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 
Carmish’d like bim, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter.—Shakspeare. 
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Avrnor or Petuam.—We frequently hear praise the most 
unqualified and expressed in the strongest language, bestowed 
upon this very popular writer of fiction, and as we, too 
have sometimes spoken in commendatory terms of his lite- 
rary performances, we avail ourselves of the liberty of offer- 
ing a few remarks in regard to our sentiments on this some- 
what controverted, and it may be important subject. We 
concur in the opinion repeatedly reiterated that “Bulwer is a 
fine writer;” and he doubtless deserves many of the fine things 
that have been said of him, but we must be ‘allowed to say 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


system, which may require certain and definite principles to 
support, is a doubtful prerogative in the hands of an indivi- 
dual, and the propriety of the author of Pelham’s assuming 
such prerogative, is extremely questionable. An imitation of 
Byron may be observed in the works in which this system is 
displayed and this of itself is sufficient to render even its 
originaly, doubtful. 

But we have said something about the cruelty of which we 
think Mr. Bulwer’s course chargeable. Instances have come 
under our own observation wherein we have no doubt the first 
step in a systematically unhappy life has been caused from 
the too enthusiastic devotion to his delightful description of 
character. It may indeed be a morbid sensibility, that is lia- 
ble to be affected in this way, but how many of the thousands 
of young people who acquire a fondness for fictitious reading 





also, that he has pampered an improper and strongly vitiated 
taste, ministered to the mania of sentimentalism, and supplied 
many a young Miss and perhaps old Miss too, with false and 
exceedingly fanciful notions of life—such in fact as would 
only become the beings of his own beautiful Utopia. 

It is either the true, or the assumed province of the novel wri- 
ter, to improve as well as please, and not a few of the works 
of fictitious nature that emenate from the press, base their 
claims to public attention upon the excellent moral they con- 
tain; andin many instancesthe author in question exhibits avery 





but are affected and not a few seriously with this same morbid 
sensibility. 

If then, it be cruel, to create disires which nothing in this 
matter of fact world can satisfy if it be cruel to paint life asa 
thing of ideal excellence, boastery at the same time in broad 
terms holding the “mirror up to nature,” thus directing the 
first outpourings of the young heart’s affection into a deceitful 
and ruinous channel—destroying the buddings of its hopes 


what is in reality, nothing more than style, into a regular | 
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But the most bitter of all farewells, the one which is the 
most sensibly felt is that farewell of the heart, that breaking 
|up of a contract, where heart and soul are united that fare- 
| well, that one bids to a dear, kind and refined friend. 





Wuar 1s sympatuy.—He came a stranger in the land; none 
knew what his country was, where his kindred lived, nor 
what place on earth he was bound to. They saw tears on his 
cheeks, and their dew bespoke them sorrow. A gloom over- 
cast his countenance, and they thought of a visitation of 
storm. He spoke not a word, and they dreampt not of unfold. 
ing the mystery of his silence. He sought for solitude, and 
nought but echo broke its loneliness. 

For to better pity him they called on his head all the mise- 
ries of human life. They gave him a home with coriolana 
like fate; a family with its most beloved members in the grave 
a large fortune with nothiug but wrecks; a vast deal of am- 
bition with all his hopes blasted, and the powerful energy of 
a great mind struggling against the mighty arm of death. 

And then, those who are exiled from their native land, who 
had departed friends dwelling in yonder zion, whose fortune 
had passed away, whose dreams of power had vanished; sud- 
denly re-alive, to their own misfortunes bitterly wept for his; 
for sympathy is nothiug else but the second birth of our feel- 





and blasting its happiness forever, then in our opinion the 
charge is fairly made out and Mr. Bulwer in a greater degree 








jaudable design on his part, of enlightening and instructing his 
reader, but it would seem that his “thought, too fanciful even 
for a poet,” would carry him beyond his poigt anddestroy at 
a single blow the fair fabric of improvement he was attempt. 
ing to rear. Upon this subject a writer in the North Ame. 
rican Review makes the following observations. 

We would subtract nothing from the encomeums heaped 
upon Bulwer as a delightful writer, the fault if we may call 
it so, is, that he is too delightful, and pleases the “unfledged 
fancy,” at the expense of improvement for the more substan. 
tial properties of mind: he wearies and wastes his powers in 
giving “airy nothings”—names and splendid harbitations. He 
dressess thee the most imaginative conccits of his fervid fancy 
in garbs fascinating and deceitful and sends them forth well 
calculated to mislead the inexperianced,—such as the readers 
of fictitious works generally are, and as a sort of apology for his 
excessive dilineations and their dangerous tendency he himself 
speaks of them as the peculiar results of his system. We 
discover in these chimerical exhibitions of his Utopean proso- 
popeia a species of cruelty in their injurious effect upon the 
young mind which we think does not deserve toleration, and 
if any system is dependent upon them, such system cannot be 
too soon abandoned. 

“Mr. Bulwer’s novels show us virtues caricatured, vices se- 
ductively garnished, generous qualities degraded by paltry 
motives, pretty objects magnified, vulgarities glossed by fash- 
ion, and manners tinged with affectation. Whatever is verita- 
ble, honest, useful, and truly noble, finds little place in this 
bizarre, fictitious world. Such is the character of these 
works in general; but we will annalyze them more in detail. 

“The author does every thing by rule, as mechanically, and 
with as little inspiration, as the cook makes a ragout from one 
of his thousand recipes. In the introduction to a recent edi- 
tion of “The Disowned,” he gives us his mod us operandi, 
showing at the same time how he has achieved his work, and 
by what rules they should be judged of. In the same spirit 
he gives us occasional comments and explanations in his notes 
‘o elucidate the incidents and the language of his dramatis pers 
This is virtually admitting the mediocrity of his work; for it is 
easy to imagine how out of place and trivial such annalyses one 
keys, and running commentaries by the author himself, would 
be in the chef-d’euvres of literature. Imagine Milton to have 
givena key to his Sampson Agonistes, or his Comus, or Shak- 
speare to his Falstaff or Hamlet, Addison to his Sir Roger, 
or Sir Walter Scott to his Baillie Jarvie. Genius does not de- 
scend from its “highest heaven of invention” to justify its | 
light by metaphysical or historical disquisitions, by an affi- 
davit or a rule of Quintilian. But Mr. Bulwer’s is not a| 
“muse of fire; it is only a rhetorical muse, of a good high- 
shool education, that is never “enraged, possessed. till mad- 
tess rules the hour.” He is in no danger of being carried | 
‘way with his characters; like his “consummate puppy,” as | 
he rightly makes his “gentleman,” as Mr. Henry Pelham, de- 
tominates himself, he always knows what he is about, and 
tot only so, he is very obligingly ready, by a side whisper, to 
kt his readers into his secret.” 

However, much Mr. Bulwer may claim credit fur originali- 
y in regard to his system or any part of it, the great and 
sharing faults of that system demand for it a reprehension, 
Which can scarcely be ameliorated, by any excellencies his 
"rilings may otherwise possess. But this dignification of! 


| 
| 








than any novelist who has preceeded him, well have this sin 
of cruelty to answer for. Novel writing in “all its shades | 
and gradations” in the opinion of many persons, is of very 
doubtful ability; even the great novelist of nature—Scott him- 
self, has been charged with faults which in a preeminent de- 
gree belong to the productions of Bulwer. Scott’s novels 
however, have many redemming qualities and there can be 
but little doubt that they have been productive of good for if 
any man ever held the “mirror up to nature” in fiction it was 
he; and hig'work are tree from that sceptical philosophising 
which is extremely dangerous, and which abounds in the 
beauties of Bulwer. 
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MORNING. 
BY JAMES G. PFRCIVAL. | 
°Tis dawn— 


The rosy light is breaking, 

To song the birds are waking; 

And starry beads are shaking 
Along the grassy lawn. 


°Tis noon— 
Blue rise the hills before me; 
Pure swells the azure o’er me; 
And radiant blossoms pour me 
The balmy breath of June. 


Tis even— 

Gay clouds, like curtains, lic 

Athwart the golden sky; 

‘The wind goes whispering by, 
Like soothing voice from heaven. 
Tis night— 

The world how hushed and still— 

Dim towers—the shadowy hill; 

Earth’s guardian spirits fill 
Their urns with holy light. 


COLLEGE MUSINGS. 


A FAREWELL. 

For those whose life is a constant stream of running pas- 
sions, who deal with feelings asthe common herd of men 
do with worldly concerns; for those, whose sole desire is riches, 
sole ambition power, sole sting a storm of fortune, a farewell, 
a parting one, is a word, but a word, cold as their heart be, 
and chilling as that easterly wind, which in the spring of the 
year suddenly blasts the husbandmands dearest hopes. 

For those on the contrary, whose existance is the poetry it- 
self humanized, whose heart like the sun, never extinguishes 
the fires, whose soul, unbounded, as the boundless sea, the more 
it giveth the more it hath, a farewell, a parting one, is the 
keenest of all miseries. The worldly man may sever himself 
from his family, from his friends, from his early associations 
without a tear or without a pang. To him all skies are alike, 
all climes smiling, all the living pondered at an equal weight, 
and their dust when collected more worthless to his eyes than 
that golden dust he is daily panting for. 

But to that image of God upon earth, whose mind moves 
in charity, rests in providence and turns upon the “poles of 
truth;” who loves in the creature the master work of the Cre- 
ator, and thinks but of the improvement of his fellow beings, 
a farewell, a parting one, is death itself without its pangs. 

There is doubtless something painfulin bidding farewell to 
our pleasures, something solemn in bidding farewell to life, 
something that enstranges the soul in passing from grandeur to 
nothingness, or from bright hopes to cruel disappoiutments. 
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ings, the awakening of our morbid hearts. 





A .etrer.—For a child who knews nothing yet of this life 
of its troubles, of its pangs, of its bitter disappointments, a 
letter is a valucless object, for which he cares not if open, 


‘but whose contents will most assuredly excite his attention, if 


bearing the least appearance of secrcey. 

Toa young man a letter causes both pleasure and pain, 
with that peculiar trait of his age, which is the quick forget- 
getfulness of either. 

A man looks upon a letter, as he does upon all that, which 
surround him; that is to say; with calm with indifference and 
that kind of stoticism, which bespeaks a foreknowledge in hu- 
man affairs. 

But suppose for a moment those beings in a different clime 
far from their home, from their friends, with a mind full of 
anxieties and a heart full of grief. Ask them then what is a 
letter, what it can be? 

It is no longer a sheet of paper, covered with symbolic signs 
or sentences, written one after another, in the cool and cal- 
culating language of egotisn. 

In a letter all those whom me have loved, are still, as it 
were, communing with us. Their voice we listen to yet; their 
smiling glance, we behold again; their heart we read once 
more; and even their name, their name alone, has a magic 
spell, that enlivens us. 

We may have shed many a tear, we may have heaved many 
a sigh, a letter silences the one, dries up the others, and in 
in the midst of our sorrows, appears like the rain-bow after 
the storm, a messenger of peace, an omen of joy. 

It happens some times, that our hopes have run too high, 
our expectations been too sanguine, but at least the heart is 
satisfied for a moment, an hour of dreams, make us forget 
years of regrets, and of pains. 

Such is a letter. 





AN answEer.—T°o answer, for the common of men, for those 
who neither have passions nor hatred, is to write few lines, 
and tosign them with their name in order to avoid mistakes. 
To answer when we consider our honor injured our privileges 
trampled upon, and the stigma of infamy resting, if we for- 
hear, on our reputation; is to point an hour, or to select a spot 
where we shall the next day stake our life, in mockery of our 


God. 


To answer to a friend who lives in a distant land, and ques- 


\tions us with solicitude, or writes with a sweet neglect; is to 
| be, talkative, even indiscrete, and to trust with a letter, that 
| which friendship alone, cau estimate. 


To answer to our fam- 


ily, to a mother, to a beloved sister whose tenderness for us 


seems as it were, strengthened by absence; is to unite on paper 
the points of distance, and to give our pen, the same cloquence 
that the heart would give to our words. 

But to answer, toa woman who is young, who is beautiful, 
whose heart overflows with poetry; and the soul with religion; 
to a woman whose history we know, whom we love, and who 
loves us in return, toa woman, for whom we had once, but one 
thought of happiness, but one dream of celestial felicity; is, no 
longer to write insignificant words, or to compose formal sen- 
tences. To answer is to impress our burning breath, on a 
marble which the warmth of our feelings ignites; it is to give 
to a letter a new existence, and to speak the language of love, 
under the inspirations of love itself. 


To speak or to answer are but one, then!! HENRICUS. 








LADY OF THE LAKE. 
BY SCOTT. 

Never did Grecian chizzel trace 

A nymph, a naiad, or a grace, 

Of finer form, or lovelier face!— 

What, though the sun, with ardent frown, 

Had slightly ting’d her cheek witl. brown; 

The sportive toil, which, short and light, 

Had dy’ed her glowing hue so bright, 

Serv’d, too, in hastier swell, to show 

Short glimpses of a breast of snow. 

What, though no rule of courtly grace 

To measur’d mood had train’d her pace; 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dash’d the dew; 

E’en the slight hare bell raised its head, 

Elastic from her airy tread. 

What, though upon her speech there hung 

The accents of the mountain tongue; 

Those silver sounds, so soft, so cleat, 

The list’ner held his breath to hear. 

A chieftain’s daughter seem’d the maid, 

Her satin snood, her silken plaid, 

Her golden broch, such birth bedlay’d. 

And seldom was a snood amid 

Such wild Inxuriant ringlets hid, 

Whose glossy black to shame might bring 

The plumage of the raven’s wing; 

And seldom o’er a breast so fair 

Mantled a plaid with modest care; 

And never brooch the folds combin’d 

Above a heart more good and kind. 

Her kindness and her worth to spy, 

You need but gaze on Ellen’s eye; 

Not Katrine, in her mirror blue, 

Gives back the banks in shapes more true, 

Than every free-born glance confess’d 

The guileless movements of her breast; 

Whether joy danc’d in her dark eye, 

Or wo or pity claim’d a sigh. 

Or filial love was glowing there, 

Or meek devoton pour’d a prayer, 

Or tale of inquiry call’d forth 

‘The indignant spirit of the north, 

One only passion, unreveal’d, 

With maiden pride the maid conceal’d, 

Yet not less purely felt the flame; 

O need I tell that passion’s name. 











STANZAS, 
From the Louisville Journal. 


Light on her sunny brow there fell 
A moonbeam soft and pale, 

While her pure bosom’s gentle swell 
Scarce stirred its snowy veil; 

Round her white neck in clusters wreathed 
Waved her dark shining hair, 

As low she knelt, and humbly breathed 
A deep and fervent prayer. 


She bowed not at an earthly shrine, 


Fashioned by human skill, 
Where rich and lofty strains divine 


From harp and voices thrill; 
Brightly her youthful heart above 
The gleaming soft stars shone, 
As to each wild wind in that grove 
Her soul gave back a tone. 


She clasped her hands o’er her bosom fair, 
And I saw her red lips part 
And the sweet burden of her prayer 
Gushed from her guileless heart; 
She spoke of love and the quick tears came 
To mine eye, ’till its glance grew dim, 
Fur she breathed a blessing on some loved name, 
And I knew that she prayed for him. 


I saw to her cheek a deep blush spring 
As she gazed on a lock of hair, 

And the brilliant gems of a sparkling mng— 
The gifts that he gave her there; 

On these small tokens she dreamed by night 
And mused on them day by day; 

With a glance, and a smile, and gifts thus slight. 
He had stolen her heart away. 


I saw no more but murmured soft, 
Maiden, I pity thee! 

For the hearts of the fondest change full oft— 
Would that thine own were free! 

Tis sweet when around two hearts is wove 
Affection’s silken chain, 

But oh! tis a fearful thing to love 
if we are not loved again. 


TO-MORROW, 

In human hearts what bolder thought can rise, 
Than man’s presumtion on to-morrow’s dawn? 
Where is to-morrow! In another world. 

For numbers this is certain; the reverse 

Is sure to none; and yet on this perhaps, 

This peradventure, infamous for lies, 

As ona rock of adamant we build 

Our mountain hopes; spin out eternal schemes, 
And, big with life’s Spprities, expire.— Young 












FROM EVENINGS WITH CAMBACERES. 

“Count d’Orsenne one day accompained the Emperor on a 
reconnoitering excursion. The Emperor had been complain- 
ing of thirst, and some one seeing a vivandiere, or suttler 
|| woman, at a little distance, called to her. The woman did 
not know Napoleon, or any of his escort. She gave the em- 
|| peror a glass of spring water mixed with a little brandy, and 
| then curtised for payment. 
| “There, my good woman,” said Napoleon, pointing to Count 

d’Orsenne, “there is the Emperor, ask him for the money. 
He pays for us all.” 

The vivandiere blushed, and looked embarrassed; then turn- 
ing to the Count, she scanned his splendid uniform with the 
eye of a connoiseur, and said: 

“He! pooh, nonsense! Do you think I am fool enough to 
believe that. The Emperor is not such a coxcomb. You, 
Sir, look much more like him yourself.” 

The Emperor was much amused at this remark, and he 
gave the woman a double louis. 

Count Dora, who was one of the party on the evening when 
Prince Cambaceres related the above anecdote, said, 

“Your amusing story, Monseigneur, reminds me of another 
also relating to one of those cam-pfollowing nymphs called 
| vivandieres. You know how carefully the Emperor preserved 
his incognito when he was with the army. It was well that 
he did so; for he frequently ventured into places where, had 
he been known, he would have incurred the greatest risks. 
During one of the campaigns in Germany, the Emperor, 
wrapped in his celebrated grey great coat, was riding about 
in the environs of Munich, attended only by two orde#ly offi- 
cers. He met on the road a very pretty looking female, who 
by her dress, was evidently a vivandiere. She was weeping 
and was leading, by the hand, a little boy, about five years 
of age. Struck by the beauty of the woman and her distress, 
the Emperor pulled up his horse by the road-side§ind said: 

“What is the matter with you, my dear?” 

The woman, not knowing the individual by whom she was 
addressed, and being much discomposed by grief, made no 
reply. The little boy, however, was more communicative, and 
he frankly answered: 

“My mother is crying, Sir, because my father has beat 
her.” 

“Where is your father?” 

“Close by here. He is one of sentinels on duty with the 
baggage.” 

The Emperor again addressed himself to the woman, and 
inquired the name of her husband; but she refused to tell, 
being fearful lest the Captain, as she supposed the Emprror to 
be, would cause her husband to be punished. Napoleon, I 
am sorry to say, had but little confidence in the fair sex. On 
this occasion, his habitual suspicions occurred to his mind, 
and he said, 4 
| “Matreste your husband has been beating you; you are 
weeping, and yet you are so fraid of getting him into trouble, 
that you will not even tell me his name. This is very incon- 
sistent! May it not be that you are a little in fault yourself?” 

“Alas, Captain! he has a thousand good qualities, though 
he has one very bad one—he is jealous—terribly jealous; and 
when he gets into 2 passion, he cannot restrain his violence.” 








may inflict on you some severe injury—perhaps kill you.” 


ito him, for I am sure he would not do it wilfully, He loves 
| me too well for that.” 

“And, if I guess rightly, you love him.” 

“That is very natural, captain; he is my lawful husband, 
and the father of my dear boy.” 

So saying, she fondly kissed her child, who, by the way in 
which he returned her caresses, proved his affection for his 
|mother. Napoleon was moved by this touching picture, in 
ispite of the heart of iron, of marble, or of adamant, which 
| has so often been allotted to him. 

“Well,” said he, again turning to the woman, whether you 
|| and your husband love each other I do not chose that he should 


|| beat you—I am—I am one of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, 
'|and I will mention the affair to his Majesty—tell me your 
| hushand’s name?” 

| “If you were the Emperor himself, I would not tell you, for 
I know he would be punished.” 


“Silly woman! All I want is to teach him to behave well 








| 
| 
| 
| 


i} 
} to you, and to treat you with the respect you deserve.” 

|| “That would make me very happy, Captain: but, though he 
| 


“ill theats me, I will not get him punished.” 





The Emperor shrugged up his shoulders, made some re- 
| mark upon female obstinacy, and galloped off. 

When he was out of the woman’s hearing he said to the 
| officers, who accompanied him: 


“But that is rather serious; in one of his fits of jealousy he | 


“And even if he did, I should not wish any harm to come | 


“Well, gentlemen! what do you think of that affections, 
creature? There are not many such women at the Tuileries, 
A wife like that is a treasure to her husband.” 

In the course of a ‘ew minutes, the baggage of Which the 
|| boy had spoken, came up. It was escorted by © company of 
| the 52d. Napoleon despatched one of the officers, Who was 
riding with him, to desire the commander of the escort tp 
come to him. 

“Have yow a viviandiere in your company?” 

“Yes sire,” replied the Captain. 

“Has she a child?” 

“Yes, little Gentle, whom we are all so fond of” 

“Has not the woman been beaten by her husband?” 

“I was not aware of the circumstance, till some time afler 
the occurrence. I have reprimanded the man,” 

“Is he generally well conducted?” 

“He is the best behaved man in the company. He js 
jealous of his wife, but without reason. The woman's cm, 
duct is irreproachable.” 

“Does he know me by sight?” 

“I cannot say, Sire—but, as he has just arrived from Spain, 
I think it is probable he does not.” 

“Try and ascertain whether he has ever seen me, and if he 
has not, bring him hither. Say you wish to conduct hia before 
the General of the division.” 

On inquiry, it appeared that Napoleon had never been seen 
by the grenadier, who was a very fine looking man, about five 
|| and twenty. When he. wasigenducted to Napoleon, the latter 
said in ® iar tone: «> 

“What is ion, my lad, that you beat your wife? She 

is a young and pretty woman; and is a better wife than you 
area husband. Such conduct is disgraceful in a French gren. 
dier.” 
» “Bah, General!” if women are to be believed, they are 
never in the wrong. I have forbidden my wife to talk to any 
man whatever; and yet in spite of my cemmands, I find her 
constantly gossiping with one or other of my comrades.” 

“Now, there is your mistake. You want to preventa wo 
man from talking—you might as well try to turn the course 
of the Danube. Take my advice: do not be jealous. Let your 
wife gossip and be merry. If she were doing wrong, itis 
likely she would be sad instead of gay. Your comrades are 
not absolutely capuchins; but Iam much mistaken if they 
will not respect another man’s wife. I desire that you donot 
strike your wife again; and, if my order be not obeyed, the 
Emperor shall hear of it. Suppose his Majesty were to give 
you a reprimand, what would you say then?” 

“Ma fo! General, my wife is mine, and ] may bevt herif 
I choose. I should say tothe Emperor: Sire, you look to 
the enemy, and leave me to manage my wife.” 

Napoleon laughed, and said: “My good fellow, you ate 
now speaking to the Emperor.” 

The word produced its usual magical effect. The grem- 
dier looked confused, held down his head, lowered his voice, 
and said: 

“Oh, sire! that quite alters the case. Since your majesty 
commands, I of course obey.” 


“That’s right. I hear an excellent character of your wife. 
Every body speaks well of her. She braved my displeasure, 
rather than expose you to punishment. Reward her by kind 
||treatment. I promote you to the rank of sergeant, and, when 
you arrive at Munich, apply tothe Grand Marechal du palais, 
| and he will present you with fourhundred francs. With that 

you may buy a suttler’s caravan; which will enable your wife 
|| to carry on a profitable business. Your son is a fine boy and 
at some future time he shall be provided for. But mind, never 
let me hear of your beating your wife again. If I do, you 
shall find that I can deal hard blows as well as you.” 

“Ah, Sire! I canuever be sufficiently grateful for your kind- 
ness.” 
| Two or three years after this circumstance, the Emperor 
was with the army in another campaign. Napoleon, you 
know, has a wonderful power of recollecting the countenances 
of persons whom he has once seen. On one of his marches, 
|| he met and recognized the vivanpiere and her son. He im- 
|| mediately rode up ther, saying: 
| “Well, my good woman, how do you do? Has your hus- 
band kept the promise he made to me?” 
|| The poor woman burst into tears, and threw herself at the 
'| Emperor’s feet. 
| ‘Oh, Sire! Since my good star led me into the gracious ae 
| Sence of your Majesty, I have been the happiest of wee 
|| “Then reward me by being the most virtuous of wives: 
|| A few peices of gold were presented with these words; and, 
|as Napoleon rode off, the cries of vive l’Empereur, 
amidst tears and sobs by the mother and her son, were enthi- 
siastically repeated by the whole battalion.” 
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